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.'hi 3 13 the first issue of a journal which, it is hoped, will 
hel;-' provide a useful link between party members \ .furnish inform¬ 
ation and ideas that will assist in a clearer Understanding of the 
party's cases and generally provide material that will Interest 
and stimulate the reader. 

i'ne last inter-Party Journal, although it published much that 
was useful and worthwhile, unfortunately degenerated into an organ 
uhavvao large::, concerned with anti-party polemics and recrimin- 
d i.on. Ih ' he zaier issues of the journal this trend was stopped 
but the damage had boon done,and Forum foundered for lack of worth 
while material. 

However, the party generally has always expressed itself in 
favour of the idea of an inter-party journal, and it is the aim of 

I nc editozc.- to provide a journal which will meet the party's needs 

and wishes. There is a snag, though. If we are to carry out this 
task, we will need the support of the membership, as without such 
4 support, the journal will once again collapse. 

The kind of support that wo have in mind is firstly, members 
buying the journal, and secondly (although not in importance) 
contributions of a high standard that will make Forum readable 
and worth-raeding. 'c hope that such support will be forthcoming 
and that members and branches will assist in providing material 
and increasin the circulation. 

j.inall^ . word to writers*. If you have a typewriter, please 
type your contributions on foolscap (one side of the paper only), 
leaving a good margin on both sides. This will help to make the 
job of the committee much easier, and the task of producing a 
duplicated journal much less formidable. 

Ue have done our best to make the paper attractive and read¬ 
able, in spite of the drawback of duplication. It is hoped that 
at some time in the future, if support for this venture is forth¬ 
coming, we may revert to commercial printing. However, Conference 
has expressed the view (in cur opinion quite justified) that Forum 
should be self-supporting. Hence the present format. 


THE OPINIONS EXPRESSED IN FORUM ARE THOSE Of THE CONTRIBUTORS AND ARE NOT TO 8E TAKEN AS 
REPRESENTING THE POLICY OF THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN 



















A SOCIALIST approach to history 


Lecture Rotes 


by F. Evans. 


Note on the Vorld Hap two things 

. That the bulk of I and is in the northern hemisphere ; 
ana that in the Southern hemisphere only the taperine tips of 
the continents extend into the temperate zone. 

2. That of the inland seas, only the Mediterranean is 
central (mid ter ran) and warm; “The Baltic and the Great Lakes 
of America are way out and cool. 


o, 

Mankind was born, some 10,000 years before Christ, in 
some subtropical area of the AiTo-jJurasion l&ndmass, where 
sub-tropical abundance permitted survival without need to 
store or cultivate. During 90,000 years men slowly spread 

over the whole earth, and by about 10,000 B.C. most surviving 
peoples had acquired the Lew Stone Age techniques (polished 
arrowheads and scrapers, bored hammerheads, slings/needle - 
making,,weaving, pottery, painting.) CIVILISATION arose 
(1 -k below) : - 


I. In the northern hemisphere (because the southern tips 
of continents were geographically isolated dead ends, and 
therefor social deac ends). 


2. On the warm side of the temperate zone, where warmth 
was still enough for reasonable aoundance, but seasonal cycle 
compelled first storage (e.g. grain) then production of crops 
hence production of surplus over immediate needs, thus 
promoting:- 

(a) Social division of labour - worker could support 
Priest, Soldier and administrative class. 

(b) Irrigation of land, building of granaries - developed 
engineering, architecture, mensuration and mathe¬ 
matics. 

(c) Exchange of products between communities - 
social cross-pollination 


3. Tithin main river-catchment areas: 



Egypt - Nile 

Babylon - Euphrates/Tigris 
India - Ganges/Indus 
China - Hwang-ho/Yangtse 


(i.e. political unity) 


K» There protected (against sudden attack) by mountain, 
sea and desert: - 


Egypt - Abyssinian nts., Med., sea and eastern 

marshes. 

2 . 















and Pacific oceans. 

‘^:.iaa - Tibetan massif, Gobbi desert, Pacific 

ocean. 


. Civilisation was best promoted where protection fell 
fS^S^.^clatioi:. _ Precociou s Led i ter ran. an (where olentv 
“ =pt also plco i*y ofut Suez, Dardanelles', 

Adriatic ana Rhonc-Khine) contrasts with:- 


(1) Mexico and Peru (terminal isolation: "civilised 1 ' 
(rtS . . T . , savages). 

k2) American Lakes and Baltic Sea (do.do.). 

\^) Chine, and India (relative isolation : ossification 
into rigid mould of bureaucracy or religious 
caste). 


. . .. j he j to-Gx terranean was the forcing house of civilisation 
nou simply because it was at once compact and topographica- 

tidest_ranee of weather Mr, a nh'tnm'] (J) ? 

products containing much energy in smell bulk (especially 
o^l and grain), but above all oecause it was the. heart of 
the world s largest landmans, towards which all passes, 

> nna seaivays led. It was a concert of cultures, 
oaoy.lon, ngypt, Crete, Greece, Home, cross-fort; 11 sod each 
otner - rather, tney produced each other ; their successive 
rise marking Jie crest of the wave of civilisation moving 
northwest from the Red sea to the Baltic. ° 1 


The character of each of the Mediterranean civilisations 
./a.i condi uioneo by its special geographical features:- 


_ "1 • , Matured earliest, because it was most 
supremely sheltered andcoapact, and sited between two seas. 
(Mediterranean and tedJ. —-— 1 - 


I 
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r* n 2. Delta irrigation developed engineering 

^pulley, lever ? screw) building (of granaries/ e.g.) ; jfn 

developed arcnitec rure (Pyramids) ; astronomy (far i.i ie fic.nd f J f 
prediction.) , developed mathematics. 


. .. 3» Unnavigable cataract at Aswan hid secret of 

annual flooding. Abyssinian winter rainfall into upper file - 
? - GK: -fc ^he priest class (astronomers) dominated. 


-j-* --pie* open to attack (es_ . northern nomads) 
..cnee soldier (war lords; tended to dominate priest. 


political unity. 


Less geographically compact, so less 


( 


.3. M/ron 1 & 2 came the internecine war end 
continual oscillation between political hegemony and war- 
independencies. 




? 


lord 


< r rw v ; (Jnossos) : Island between Egypt and Greece, hence 

1 
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.~-i Uu-r despotic nor mystic), raise signifies that tho^ 

— -rci,.] centre of gravity was shifting to the north/ 
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Africa and the European plains. 


whole of 
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tern lied. , (and even colonised Marseilles,- 
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entry to Rhone/Rhine gap to Baltic). Greece converted bar- 
barian(communism to trading democracy (equality of commodi¬ 
ties) , out only on a small'scale, independent city states^ 
(Sparta, Athens), because mountains divided. 


.J — 






Rome: Dominance based on naval supremacy - "cleaned up" 
whole Jkoa., trading area - the fir st colon ic ! empire . Hence 
the need for: communications, (Roads, viaducts, pipes); to 
reinforce (or replace) local Tax-Collector Governors. Juris¬ 
prudence - codification of many systems of law and custom. 
Christianity - a hotchpotch of all religions so most easily 
adaptable to varying local needs. The rise of Rome signi¬ 
fied the extension of trade/civilisation throughout the whole 
Medi terran e an. 


The gradual spreading of civilisation to the whole of 
the Mediterranean and beyond, was marked by the successive 
domination of Egypt and Babylon.- of Crete Greece and Rome, 
but the growing point of this process, unseen and irresist¬ 
ible, were the “products of production, which flow as inevit¬ 
ably as heat or water from areas of higher concentration to 
those of lower. For it is in the economically less developed 
areas that new markets can be developed to take the trading 
surpluses left over from the more saturated markets. New 
areas are brought into the cultural orbit of old empires, and 
into their cultural likeness insofar as their li^e is now 
shaped by the same artifacts. But (except where people are 
destroyed by the violence or incompatibility of the intrusion) 
exchange of cultures tends to be mutual; there is a varying 
deuree of organic fusion, sometimes so exquisitely eo: piement- 
ory that they oroduce a new dramatic qualitative change. 

Each of ttio Mediterranean civilisations was notably of this 
character. In each case as with the barbarian hordes who 
"founded" Sparta, or the Latin warriors who "built" Rome - 
there was a mutual exchange of artifacts, physical or social, 
whosepopulations wore fertile. (One simple instance of this 
was the introduction of iron into Greece, and the knowledge 
of its uses from the barbarian nomads who had discovered them 
in their wanderings over the northern plains of Europe; for 
it was a crucial element in final domination of Greece in the 
Aegean - it was the quail tv of Greek iron which defeated the 
sheer quantity of Persian brunsc). 


On a larger scale the marriage between the Roman Empire 
and Eurasian tribal communism (with the Baltic merchants as 
bast man) produced Feudalism. 


The decline of Rome is traditionally ascribed : (a) 
intercine struggles between its Eastern and Western Empires, 
and (b) to attack from without by Enrasion barbarians; but 
this description of events does not go below the surface to 
their ---rowing, the more equal dispersion of productive power 
within the Empire (i.e. the growing wealth and power of local 
Governors), and the economic development of the Eurasian 
plains (i.e. the growing wealth and power of tribal leaders). 
_ae ever increasing mass of trade, exchange and money, gave 
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- -avs cc‘a.c increase :roduction only by urithme- 

tic:j increase in the number of slaves ; it could not keep 
pace nith the geometrical increase in markets except by a" 
quail avc change in productivity, that is, by giving the 
slaves stake and status. Tribal communism could carry out 
its Pillaging of Roman wealth (for which its appetite had 
been '..netted by Roman traders) only by militarising the 
community, end the elective tribal leadership so on "hardened 
into hereoitary over-lordship, the communist version of 
.-.oman oatrias. 


Fusion of chattel slavery and communism prociuced feud¬ 
alism, a balanced hierarchy of reciprocal rights and duties 
-: great stability, md productively superior to slavery (a 
r. ;t ol social cannibalism) and to the ncmad pastoralism-cum- 
i.under (for it provided, within the battlements of baronial 
protection a settled and therefor intensive agriculture, 

- th rotation of crops and winter foddering of herds). 


The so called 'dark ages' were the evolution of 
aeounitiop more massive than hitherto - nation states 
: anared with city states, world empires compared with the 
Roman world - more massive territorially and in 
-nsity of social artifact, and their growing point was the 

feudalism to convert the 

. ... ciy, and shift the commerc- 

- — high sarect from the lediterranean to the At] critic, 
i ..in, Portugal, France, Holland, and finally Britain in 
•. rn "cleaned up" the oceans, Britain being the final victor 
:.cause she stood athwart the gateway to the Baltic and 
(above ‘ - - - 

r- hind 

cizric-rce could develop without the interruption of trampling 
— aies; London and Bristol were the safest havens for 
a:r chants end their capital; Britain was continually being 
ia:used with rebellious, progressive fugitives from' abroac 
Jews, the oppressed of all nations). 


-.oiov u± l>ui;±u± ari/iiauUj cjkj Ml 

:u.-litively higher productivity of 
oceans from a barrier into a highwj 


all) was insulated from the Channel from attack, 
these ramparts of water British agriculture and 


,Huguenot 


-O s 


Thus from Britain came the Mother of Parliaments, the 
o; eret ballot, universal franchise, rule of law, trial by 
J— presumption of innocence, freedom of association, 

of ^speech, habeus corpus end Hyde Park. There came 
—out of precocious industrialisation and its monstrous 
r-rrment of products hungrily seeking exchange, the first 
r:rld empire, the rule Britannia, and the white man’s 
~wrden. 


In some respects America is Britain writ large - 
:u: luted by the great oceans, receptor of virile 'immigrants, 
Bother of Plutocracies, the Big Brother of Pedlars, the 
S:r._of a bomb. But as Bleriot and Fright once hopped the 
_ '-ish channel, so now the I,C.B.M. hopscotches the oceans, 
city states to Nation states to United States of America, 
_urO)je 5 or Russia, China, India, and Africa, all in one 
of the time man spent chipping flints and rubbing 
: This progressive enlargement of the area of comm¬ 

as.:,- has been made possible only by the development of the 
----- o" social cohesion - transport and communications, 

and lailup, punched card and electronic devices for the 

i and 1 

- -* - ” a.-ass c f people. This greater sensitivity of the 
1 a rv a: system is perceived by the Old men who look 

;.-ricstley ana Iloggart; as a steamr lling. A 





that most of those purposes --ore snoooisn; tney are u uuuu- 
rea years from seeing that the breaking down of social Differ¬ 
entials is a pre-requisite to the re-directing of militance 
to a new universal culture - socialism. They do not see the 
shadow of socialism in the fact that the capitalist power 
which 40 years ago was the most backward in the world has 
begun the navigation of the inland seas of outer space. So 
the little dos laughs (to sec such fun) its fangod fleshless 
grin an epilapn to the violence of man's past, and to his > 
obtuse backward-looking fixation of violence. But the climax 
is upon us, for now it is nc longer a question 01 socialism 
or poverty, but of socialism or nothing. 


HOTB ( 

The announced article by Comrade Coster, being the first 
of a scries on "Philosophy and Society” has had so be held over. 
It in hoped tc publish this in a later'issue. 

The article by Comrade Ivimey on Sinclair Lewis has also 
been held over, due to pressure of space, and will appear ir. 
the next issue. 


Che contents of the next issue will be as follows (so far 
as possible) 


The Party and Rent Control. 

Value - continued. 

Philosophy and Society - I. 

Wealth and Commodities. 

Writers and Society - Sinclair Lewis. 


by 0. Trotman. 
by E. Wilmott. 
by R. Coster, 
by J. D'Arcy. 
by A. w. Ivimey. 


Please forward all contributions, correspondence and orders 
bo I.P.J • Committee, S.P.G.B., 52* Claphsm High Street, S .W .4., 
and male all remittances payable to E. Lake. 

ORDER EORM 

Please supply copy(ies) of "Forum" issue Ko.l. 

Please supoly copy(ies) of each subsequent issue 

when published. 


I enclose remittance for 


MME... 
ADDRESS 


(Price 4/- for six issues; 7/6 for twelve issues; 8d for 
single copies, ell pest free) 
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VALUE 


by E. Vilmott. 


Like Dane Quickly one does not quite know where to have 
value. Because the concept of value is not easy to under¬ 
stand one might bey in by discussing what value is not before 
going on to explain what it is. 


USE VALUE AfiD EXCHANGE VALUE 


The commodity is the unit of wealth in capitalist soc¬ 
iety. The analysis of a commodity is then an analysis of the 
fora wealth takes in such, a society. "a commodity'*, wrote 
Larx, "has a two-fold aspect - use value and exchange value". 
*11 societies of course have produced use values which is ally 
mother way of saying that the purpose of production is con¬ 
sumption and capitalist society cannot of course bo an excep¬ 
tion. 


Use values are then the prior impulse for men to pro - 
duoc and as such are an important adjunct to economics. That 
iz 7 hy when economists say that Marx excluded use value ent- 
ir.ly from economics they do not know what they are talking 
t out. 


X 

▲ 

L 

t 

t. 


llarx then did net say that use value could be left out 
: economics. Uhat he did say was that it must be left out 
i t:; are to understand the nature of value. Let us follow 
-rx’s own reasoning on the matter. Low use value is a rela- 
-:a - but it is e. personal relation. A relation between 
a- consumer and the object consumed whether it be buying a 
:uso or eating an ico cream. But the study of economic cat- 
p:rles of which valu^ is one, is not a personal affair but a 
:.lal one. Economics being a social study it must involve 
isiety nd society is something more than a number of indiv- 
t a_ls, - it is a number of individuals who form definite and 
- - -1 c relations, i.e. social relations. There are all sorts 
t relations but the one with which economics is concerned is 
social relations of production. 


That is why Llarx saw that the understanding of oconom- 
i: .ategories must be sought not in personal but. in social 
-lotions end for that reason he deliberately excluded util¬ 
ity from his investigation into the nature of value. 


SOCIAL PH ATT 01: S OF PBODUCTIOIv 


3y social relations of production we mem the way ind- 
1- stand to each other in the distribution of the soc- 
t - duct - Lastur and slave - Overlord end serf - employer 
pc- worker. Since the advent of private property rela¬ 
th.ro has always been a class division between those 
ro: sac over aid ab-vc their necessary upkeep and those 
yy r.yriv.te the surplus wealth. To each of this set of 
1 r-lati.ns there has corresponded a particular mode of 
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7o mist bu careful he. over cot to confuse social rela¬ 
tions of production with thu division of labour, "While there 
is a necessary end taper tent connection between then, they ore 
not identical. Thus the essential feature of capitalist is 
not to be found in its division of labour but in a universal 
systen of commodity production where labour - power itself is 
a commodity. The systen itself was the outcome) of a long 
historic process in which the peasant, craftsman and petty 
independent producer were divorced from their tools of produc¬ 
tion - an essential condition for the emergence of capitalism, 


m 


Ihere has ^ 
■'an so of 


•- 

tv bv.r 


■;c r . 7 s been some kind of division of labour 
t h.o; always been tied to comodi ty 
a - 11 £o -» o i .1 organisations with divi- 


production. a here aw. ... 
si on of labour which never produced a commodity. There can 
then be division of labour with cut commodity production al¬ 
though division of labour nust itself be presupposed in conn¬ 
ed! ty production. "Division of labour" -*wr. to ilarz - " is a 
necessary condition for the production of c.moditics but it 
does not follow that the production of c .nudities is a nec¬ 
essary condition for the division of lab ur". 


There will be division of labour in socialist society, 
corresponding to s woe extent to the pr-.d active . rganisati _n 
of present society but there will bo* no canned i ty w pr eduction - 
and hence - no value apart from use value, liar will the soc¬ 
ial productive rclnti oils of socialism stew fr.m the division 
of labour but from the fact that production '..'ill be concious- 
ly directed towards certain ends - nr .ciucti on for use. 


Again the division of labour in cari tails: cannot be 
explainca in terns sone principle o n its .own s el f-dcvel op- 
nun t - the error Evans made - but only in the set of social 
property relations where the self-expansion of capital and 
the appropriation of surplus value ever increases' the techni- 
1 division for those ends; It is n t the division of 
labour which revoluti nises capitalism. but the compulsions 
and needs _f a node jf product! on which revolutionises the 
division of labour. In short the basic understanding of cap¬ 
ital isa must be s.light nnt in its division of lab ur" but in 
its division of classes. 


THE SOCIAL ClhiPiACTER 07 PRODUCTION 


c. urse 
of nan’s 


_ bring about the 
productive efforts, 
'the basis of ’pro- 


The division of labour does of 
c.-operation and intcr-dupendeccc 

Aden Smith and economists today scq this as tne oasis or ’pr. 
gress’ and the explanation of the social character of produc¬ 
tion. They fail or refuse to see that the social character 
of capitalist production has its r. its and mainspring in its 
social relations, Want gives capitalism its universal charac¬ 
ter is iwt its division of labour but its universal commodity 

isc values not f.r themselves 
™ compelled to work for others 
is 


pr .v.ucti 
but for 
.nd .here 


on where 
jthers. 


a. ii 


the worth 


. a uce 
they i 
their 


?d by 


m 

G 

la.b - ur' 


cial 


H n 


wishes end 


pr j ce a 
as 


be ise after the advent. 


independent c 
ClU: sepia nee via 


regulated and akotermii.- 
their individual whims 


the market they can 


only 






The specific social character of the capitalist inode 
of production brings about then the necessary division of 
labour to give adequate expression for it. 


The social character of capitalist production impress¬ 
es on each product a social stamp, not because they are art¬ 
icles of utility but because it is an article of wealth to be 
exchange for other articles of wealth - they are commodities, 
ir. which each has a value in exchange for another value or 
ether values. 


Then wo speak of exchange of commodities we always 
refer to two or more commodities. Each commodity itself has 
hev;ever as 7 /e have seen a social stamp and each commodity is 
therefore an embodiment of value and so possesses value which 
'■he exchange does not create but only realises. That the act 
or 1 exchange does is to reveal how much value there is in a 
commodity compared with another or to put it more precisely 
it shows the ouantitalitive ratio between commodities - how 
~.uch of this for that. Just as things have weight before we 
cut them on the scale, it is only by"doing so that we find at 
how much weight. 


EXCHANGE society 


i&D 


EXCHANGE VALUE 


Then economists talk about exchange society v/hat is 
meant is that exchange has become a means of regularising 
the purpose of production which is the production of commod- 
ifi .5. it is only in a social organisation where commodit¬ 
ies are produced that an article of wealth comes to possess 
not only a use value but a value exchangeable for another 
value - or values. In less developed or simple commodity 
production it was a relation between commodity owners, i. c. 

g'llds, craftsmen, small producers who owned the tools 
o - " roduction and so owned the produce. To put another way 
it was a relation between the producers themselves. 


In modern capitalism it is a relation between the 
owners of the commodity labour power and those who by virtue 
productive ownership are able to ap ropriate the commodi¬ 
ties produced by the activity of labour power. A social 
relation summed up by Marx as a relation between wage labour 
and capital. 


Now as it already has been stated commodity produc¬ 
tion presupposes exchange and what is termed exchange value 
aopo^ra at first sight to be a Quantitative ralation bet¬ 
ween things, i.e. between the commodities themselves and so 
i: z,ems no more to dc with social relations than use value. 


Yarn's treatment of this however gives us the key to his 
concept of value. This quantitative ratio between things 
iz nor ly the phenon nal or exterior form cf a relation bet¬ 
ween non and what those relations are has already been sum¬ 


marised. 


TT e may however state it in a slight! 
saying that the production of things, ifo. 


y different way by 
commodities, are 
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themselves the. products of man . ho stand tc each other in a 
certain way for the realisation of certain productive ends. 

In simple commodity production it was a relation between the 
producers themselves, talcing their share of the social product 
via the moans of exchange. ~In modern capitalism, commodity 
production fulfills the purpose of owners of capital appropr¬ 
iating part of the sum of values created by workers, ite. un¬ 
paid labour in the form of surplus value. 


3o wo can say that the production of value and its 
corollary, surplus value is the expression of the purpose of 
production under given historical conditions where this purp¬ 
ose is given effect by certain men. the owners of capital. 

And this means that other men stand in a certain relation to 
them as non-owners. So the production of commodities as em¬ 
bodiments of value is in reality a relation between men. And 
because value cun only bo realised through exchange, that is 
between one commodity and another, it manifests itself as a 
relation between things - commodities. 


Value then is a characteristic, property, or quality 
of a given form of production - commodity production. As such 
each commodity must hove this quality. Mow utility is a qual¬ 
ity given by concrete specific labour on nature given material 
But it is a quality inherent in the physical or tangible make 
up of the commodity or service, itself. Value on the other 
hand is a social quality the embodiment of social production 
and inherent in a given set of social productive relations 
and when we talk or value being a quality of a given historic 
form of production it is the same as saying value is a rel¬ 
ation between men. 


In conclusion although we have referred to exchange 
value wo were wrong, as Karx says a commodity is a use value 
and a value. As a utility it is the general fern of wealth 
production in all saci .1 life. On the other hand value 
itself is the outcome of historic development. A specific 
form which presupposes a sufficiently developed form of the 
division of labour and private ownership of wealth resources. 
So when we talk of exchange value v/e really mean the act of 
exchange whereby the' social quality - value - quantitatively 
manifests itself. 


BOTE: In the next issue we shall deal with the 
quantitative aspect of value - not to be confused with 
exchange val ue - social labour - and what Ilarx moans by 
social labour as the substance of value. This has not 
only theoretical importance but practical application. 
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specific social character of the capitalist mode 
o! reduction brings about then the necessary division of 
labour to give adequate expression for it. 


Ihe social character of capitalist production impress¬ 
es on each product a social stamp, not because they are art¬ 
icles of utility but because it is an article of wealth to be 
exchange for other articles of wealth - they are commodities, 
in which each has a value in exchance for another value or 
other values. 


r/hen we speak of exchange of commodities we always 
refer to two or more commoditics. Each commodity itsell' has 
now ever as we have seen a social stamp and each commodity is 
there ore an embodiment of value and so possesses value which 
the exchange does not creato but only realises. What the act 
of exchange does is to reveal how much value there is in a 
commodity compared with another or to put it more precisely 
It. shows the ouantitalitive ratio between commodities - how 
much of this for that. Just as thinws have weight before we 
put them on the scale, it is only by doing so that we find at 
how much weight. 


EXCrll.OE SOCIETY AID EXCHANGE VALUE 


T7hen economists talk about exchange society what is 
meant is that exchange has become a means of regularising 
the purpose of production which is the production of commod¬ 
ities. It is only in a social organisation where commodit¬ 
ies are produced that an article of woalth comes to possess 
not only a use value but a value exchangeable for another 
value -or values. In less developed or simple commodity 
production it was a relation between commodity o ners, i. e. 
uhe guilds, craftsmen, small producers who owned the tools 
9" production and so owned the product. To put another way 
it was a relation between the x>rodiicers themselves. 


in modern capitalism it is a relation between the 
owners of the commodity labour power and those who by virtue 
of productive ownership are ablv to appropriate the commodi¬ 
ties produced by the activity of labour power. A social 
relation summed up by Marx as a relation between nacre labour 
and capital. 


-.ow as it already has been stated commodity produc- 
-lc„ presupposes exchange and what is termed exchange value 
_.:p-_rs at first sight to be a quantitative relation bet- 
.-rings, i.e. between the commodities themselves and so 
- - f -—o no more to do with social relations than use value. 
_:rx treatment of this however gives us the key to his 
::a:._t of value. This quantitative ratio between things 
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man :nd what thoso relations are has alreadv been sum- 
narisec. 


however state it in a slightly different way by 
‘ trie production of things, i.e. commodities, are 










themselves the products of men r . ho stand to each other in a 
certain way for the realisation of certain productive ends. 

In simple commodity production it was a relation between the 
producers themselves, taking their share of the social product 
via the moans of exchange. In modern capitalism, commodity 
production fulfills the purpose of owners of capital appropr¬ 
iating part of the sun: of values created by workers, ito. un¬ 
paid labour in the form of surplus value* 


So we can say that the production of value and its 
corollary, surplus value is the expression of the purpose of 
production under given historical conditions where this purp¬ 
ose is given effect by certain men. the owners of capital. 

And this means that other men stand in a certain relation to 
them as non-owners. So the production of commodities as em¬ 
bodiments of value is in reality a relation between men. And 
because value can only bo realised through exchange, that is 
between one commodity end another, it manifests itself as a 
relation between things - commodities. 


Value then is a characteristic, property, or quality 
of a given form of production - commodity production. As such 
each commodity must have this quality. Nov/ utility is a qual¬ 
ity given by concrete specific labour on nature given material 
But it is a quality inherent in the physical or tangible make 
up of the commodity or service, itself. Value cn the other 
hand is a social quality the embodiment of social production 
end inherent in a given set of social productive relations 
and when we talk of value being a quality of a given historic 
form of production it is the same as saying value is a rel¬ 
ation between men. 


In conclusion although we havo referred to exchange 
value we were wrong. As Marx says a commodity is a use value- 
end a value. As a utility it is the general form of wealth 
production in all social life. On the other hand value 
itself is the outcome of historic development. A specific 
form which presupposes a sufficiently developed form of the 
division of labour and private ownership of wealth resources. 
So when we talk of exchange value we really mean the act of 
exchange whereby the social quality - v. lue - quantitatively 
manifes ts itself. 


NOTE: In the next issue we shall deal with the 
quantitative aspect of value - not to be confused with 
exchange value - social labour - and what Marx means by 
social labour as the substance of value. This has not 
only theoretical importance but practical application. 
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•IE P^hTY a:D RIIjT COiTROL 


itecently, some criticism was expressed in the p;..rty of 
articles which appeared in the "Socialist-Standard" dealing with 
the question of Rent Central. At the request jf the S.C., the 
old it oriel C.. ini ttoc produced a sta tenant setting out what they 
considered to be the party's position on the natter. 


'7c 


4 ere puolismng this statement (pith certain one na¬ 
tion ts) in those paces as this is clearly a net ter of vital int¬ 
erest to members, mid the statement itself is one which should 
prove 



mditorial Countttoo. 


' il PARTY'S ALTITUDE TO Rii.T CCKTP.OL 


Ii. response to so 10 discussion within the Party v;o v/oro 
asked by the E.C. to deal with the proposition that the Party 
sh.uld support rent control. This proposition was put in the 
following form:- 

"I agree that Rent Control benefits the employers, 

"it also benefits the workers, and in that case 
"should be supported by Socialists mid by the 
"Socialist Party." 


This proposition moans that we sh 
principle on which the Party was famed 
of aboiishiiic capitalism mid establishing 
to demand", a measure for the reform' 


uld no; 
and add 


' abandon a 
to our objective 


odia 


socialism, cm 
f capitalism. 


tr 


lmm- 


The G .Atc. iti..n to.it the Pirty has never taken a decision 

on Rent Control 


to wore 


asked 


f or evidence that 

ty Poll 

Control, and whether the Party had ever 
could or could not benefit the workers, 
stated: - 


a Party Conference or 
attitude on Rent 
decided if rent control 
The member cm corned 


"Your reply confirms what T have always thought 
"that the Party has no attitude as to whether Rent 
"Control coul ' be in working class interests..." 

The E. C. had already pointed out that, over a large num¬ 
ber of years, in the "Socialist Standard" ana in Per ty pamphlets 
Uhe latter read and approved by the E.C. before publication) 
the uselessness of rent control frun the point of view of the 
workers' real wages had been consistently maintained because 
the evidence showed that rent control had been designed to 
i c mirage wage increases ..ad had had that effect. "The reply 
reccivod_;:as that the decisions of past Executive Committee's 
are not Party decisions. 


le to] 


Each year the 













■.zlz :rst:e one tr.c ej.ege.te Meeting review ana decide on the work 
ci the — C. during the year. The fact that no Conference or 
Delegate meeting has ever rejected the i.X.'s attitude on rent 
control (and as far as we know no Branch has ever raised the 
Question at Conferences or directly with the E.C.) is complete 
justification for holding that the Party fully endorsed the 1. c's 
attitude. To argue that "no action" by Conference or Party Poll 
means that a question is undecided, would mean that some oif the 
1undamental principles of the Party have never been decided. In 
particular r/e have been unable to aiscover any conference of the 
Party that passed a resolution preventing the Party from having 
a list oi reforms or immediate demands, no such resolution was 
ever passed or even proeosod. because the Party was founded in 
protest against the S.D.F's belief that a Socialist Party could 
remain socialist if it had a programme of immediate demands for 
reforms. At the founding of the Party no members thought it 
necessary to fable a proposition sc completely in opposition to 
the Party s stanQ as laid down in the D. of F. 


,. The second issue of the "Socialist Standard" (October 
1904) contained an Editorial on the "Futility of Reform", explain¬ 
ing the Party s opposition to "immediate demands". If the sug¬ 
gestion made was correct this editorial could be disregarded 
because Conference had not passed a resolution on it. 


The iss ue c.P benefit to the working class. 

.As indicated above, the comrade concerned thinks that the 
issue is whether or not this particular reform could be of bene¬ 
fit to the workers; and as he holds that it is of benefit he 
thinks that the Party is therefore under obligation to support it. 


This is quite beside the point in relation to the Party's 
attitude at its foundation. The Party did not take the stand 
th -t it was opposed to having a programme of useless social 
reforms but should have a programme of reforms held to be of 
r cue fit to the. working class. The Party took the stand that it 
foul a have no immediate demands. It repudiated on principle 
th- S.L.F. policy of immediate demands (one of which incidentally 
a.-.s the demand for low rented houses). Among the reasons why 
P rty was opposed in principle to supporting reforms were 
*f. t to do so would attract reformists into the ranks of the 
rarty and submerge its Socialist objective; and that no amount 
of reform legislation would alter the class character of capit- 
-iism jr the position of the working class. It was also shown 
that efforts devoted to strengthening the socialist movement 
. 1 j have more effect in extracting concessions from the capit¬ 
alist class than any reform, agitation as they would, through 
fear of socialism, seek to keep workers from turning to it. 

These points were continually mad© in the earliest issues of 
the "S.S. 


-he Facts about Rent Control. 


The first important fact about Rent Control is that no 
5overman t in this country has ever had a policy of rent control 
designed simply to keep rents from rising.* The Tories and 
Liberals who started rent control and the Tories and Labourites 
who have continued it, did so in connection with, end ,.s part 
of, a policy of preventing wage increases: either by act of 
r~rl i ament or by Defence Regulations, or by the policy of "wage 
ro-straiLt". That was the declared purpose and that was the 
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Indeed the comrade concerned apparently agrees that this 
is so for he writes: "I agree that rent control benefits the 
employers". 


It is indeed difficult to discover from the comrade's 
letters in what a*ay he thinks that rent control does benefit 
the workers, although he does give what he mistakenly regards 
as one of its advantages. He v/rites:- 

"Another advantage of rent control is that the worker 
"has the protection of the County Court. If he is 
"mif jr tuna to to fall in arrears with his rent he can't 
"be thrown out in the Street by the landlord; the Court 
:l in almost all cases allows him to pay off his arrears. 
"If there is a legal limit to routs, the worker can't 
"be put out in order that the landlord can let his 
"house to a higher paid worker and by that means 
"increase his profit". 


It will be observed from this that what is meant by the 
proposition that the Party should su port Rent Control is not 
just some abstract generalisation but that the Party should sup¬ 
port the actual legislation, the Rent Control Acts. 


his conception of the law. Sven 
^y rent arrears, but being able to 


al advantage, this has 
Laws enabling Courts 


He is however wrong in 
if wc assume that having to p, 
pay them after the duo Gate, is a nateri 
nothing to do with rent control as such. 
to delay evicton for non-payment of rent could operate without 
any control of rents, it is apparently suggested that wo should 
support a demand for such laws. 


It is also important to observe that the proposition that 
the Party should support Rent Control would in fact mean opposing 
both the lory Rent policy and the Labour Party Rent policy", because 
under both policies rents will be increased, and under both 
policies all or most houses will eventually be outside rent control 
\The Labour 'policy of having houses taken over by local Councils, 
repaired, ana the rents raised, also involves removing the houses 
from rent control because Council houses are outside control). 

Also Councils likewise evict tenants who do not pay their rent. 


One of the invariable weaknesses of all reform proposals 
is also indicated in the letter received: they all lean trying 
to help only some of the workers. The "higher paid" workers who 
want to get into houses (possibly out of a higher rented house) 
would not regard legislation which prevents them from doing so 
as a benefit to them. 


To Parallel with the struggle in the Industrial Field 

The 5.C. on 12th November passed a following resolution 
informing the comrade concerned: 

"that as the Party is opposed to rent and the existence 
"of a landlord class, they cannot support rent control", 

to which they received the reply:- 
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Id re^ly to your brief letter I shall also be 
"brief. Firstly because the Party is opposed to the wages system - 
"does this prevent the Party from being in favour of higher wages 
"for the working class. Secondly does' this prevent the Party 
"from being opposed to wage reductions". 


This again indicates a failure to understand the funda¬ 
mental stand made by the Party at its foundation, its insistence 
on recognition of the class struggle as the necessary basis for 
a Socialist Party. On the one hand the Party rejected the idea 
of a programme of "immediate demands" for social "reform legisla¬ 
tion hut equally insisted that the workers must under capitalism 
struggle on the industrial field, this being one aspect of the 
class struggle. 


The fact that the Party agrees that the workers must 
struggle against their employers on the industrial field does 
not in any way conflict with the Party's opposition to campaign¬ 
ing for social reform legislation. The former enables the Party 
to point out. to striking workers the necessity to gain control 
of the political machinery on the basis of a socialist mandate 
to abolish capitalism and establish ©cialism. The latter is in 
direct conflict with the Party's Socialist objective since it 
m.ctjssarily involves either trying to get into Parliament on a 
ref rmist mandate, cr trying to influence governments of capital¬ 
ism by political campaigning for social reforms, among the electors. 


Point is added to this by the fact that all of the govern- 
..zzz in this country that have supported rent control legisla¬ 
tion have, coupled it with a demand (or legislation) aimed'to 
ww.u...h the workers from taking industrial action to gain higher 

— 7QS • 


.-re,-ortioa of Worker's wages spent on Rent 

The comrade concerned stated that before rent control 
"tin workers naici more cut in rent from their wages than they did 
t .-n rent control was brought in". This is quite correct, but 
t-h'j significance- of it is obviously net realised by this member. 


Spending a sm aller proportion of wages on rent means of 
c:t:rso spending a la rger proportion on food, clothing, travel 
t: work and other things and ehis is what happened between 1914 
-nd 1920, and after 1939. 


The logic of it is (and various social reformers seized 
... it to give weight to other reform demands) that the Party 
should support social reform demands for reducing the proportion 
•of wages spent on food, or on clothing or on travel etc. by 
demanding price controls or subsidies on food, or clothing or 
travel. (The latest reform demand, endorsed by a Trade Union, 
is that all travel to and from work should be "free" and that 
all workers should have 2/Sd a week deducted from their wages 
to pay for it. And one of the reform demands of members of the 
S.D.F. was that all food should be free). 


",/h t has been overlooked is that in the period of Labour 
lovurnment, 1945- 1951 when the proporti on of wages spent on 
rent was falling because wages were rising while rent and rates 
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rose hardy at all, the workers total purchasing power was 
falling because of the success of the'Labour Government in 
dissuading workers from pressing wage claims in a period of 
rising cost of living. They used rent control to reinforce 
their wage restraint.campaign. 7age restraint in spite of 
the rising cost of living was explicitly declared to be Lab¬ 
our Government policy by the late Stafford Cripps, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in 1949. 

Summary ana Conclusion 

17e would reiterate that the facts about rent control 
and its joint policy of wage restraint demonstrate that the 
employers have beneiited from it through being able to pay 
lower wages than they would otherwise nave haa to pay. The 
critic makes no attempt to meet this and indeed apparently 
accepts it as a fact. 


Nor> does this Comrade attempt to deal with the reason 
why Tories and Labourites are both committed to higher rents; 
the fact that rent control has so increased the dilapidation 
of enormous numbers of working class houses that its continu¬ 
ation on the old basis is admitted by both parties to be imposs¬ 
ible (In addition the Tories are now opposea to rent control 
because, with seme rents controlled and others not controlled 
workers could not be induced to move into now areas where all 
rents are uncon trolled and this "immobility of labour" interferes 
with production). 


Nor does he deal with the facts that dilapidated and 
near slum housing resulting from rent control is clearly not 
in the interest of the working class (On his line of argument 
the Party should else support slum clearance and higher "rents). 


7hilc it is obviously net necessary to re-affirm the 
Party s attitude against supporting social reform legislation, 
it can do nothing but good that Party members to whom the 
original controversies may not bo familiar, should be reminded 
of the principles on which the Party v/as formed. 


<- 
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SOCIALIST STANDARD 


At th.o last conference, considerable discussion took 
place or. the quality of the party's propaganda journal, ana 
the prospects of improving it. Hackney branch, r/ho was one 
of the branches ./ho raised the matter, issued a circular putt¬ 
ing forward their views on this and we are reproducing this 
circular here as r;e think that it is worthy or a wider circu¬ 
lation than merely to branches and delegates alone. In any 
event it is likely to prove of assistance to members when the 
matter is dealt with at a party meeting. It is hoped that by 
the time the next issue is published, further contributions 
will have boon received which wi_l appear in these pages. 

lid i to ri al Comni t to e 


TH3 "SOCIALIST S^d'DARD 11 

liore and more, the future of the Socialist Party's 
propaganda lios in the written word. There is no need to 
elaborate this; the decline of street-corner meetings and 
debates, ana ever, the highway-planners' threat to Hyde Park, 
emphasize how much rests in Party pamphlets and leaflets ana 
most of all, of course, in the "Socialist Standard". 


The purpose of this statement is to say clearly and 
unequivocally that the "Socialist Standard" is not good enough; 
that, in fact, in fundomentally important respects it is very 
poor indeed. This has been said, in varying ways and with 
varying degrees of directness, at Conference after Conference 
in recent years by members and Branches. Always, the Party 
has accepted the reply that the "Standard " as it is is the 
best which can bo got from limited human and financial resour¬ 
ces. 


he challenge this. !7o say that if it is true, if noth¬ 
ing better can be done, then the Party is touching rock bottom. 
That is not to denigrate the consistent excellence of a few 
regular contributors to the "Standard". On the contrary, their 
unvarying readability and informativeness underlines the point 
wo are making; they should be writing in a good paper. 


Vo think the "Socialist Standard" to-day is not a good 
paper, end we are asking other members to support us in asking 
urgently that enquiries be made end steps be taken to make 
something better of it - and we ask this because we believe 
that the Party can do better. Our case is that the "Standard" 
to-day is to alx appear, mces without a policy; that, the imme- 
diu.te exceptions mace, its contributions made are without ideas 
and even knowledge; that the standard of writing is pitifully, 
shamefully low; that its appearance and arrangement damn it:*’ 
and finally, that in the last few years attempts to train 
writers or to make even a little organised use of them have 
been virtually none. 


First, most important of all, the policy. T7hat is the 
policy of the "Socialist Standard" ? Has it ever been a. Hell sh¬ 
ed or even stated ? 0hare is, in fact, a general aimlessness 

about the "Standard" that has spread in the last two or three 
years. Nobody seems to know for whom it is written or with 
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Are the people immediately responsible - the E.C. and 
the Editorial Committee - doing anything to make the ’’Standard” 
better or looking to its future in any way ? they rue not. 

There has been no writers' class for two or three years; but, 
in any case, the writers' classes that have been run in recent 
years have produced no writers. This nay not be the fault of 
those running the class (on the other hand it nay be; cum we 
find out ? ), but the fact remains. I7hat would be said of a 
speakers class that produced no speakers ? 


Not is any atter.pt nade to obtain articles or to organ¬ 
ize in even a nild way the services of the regular writers. 

7c asked regular writers if they were over asked to co-operate 
or to write on particular subjects, and the answer was virtually 
never - that the committee presumably hoped or waited for what 
night turn up each month. 


Tfe claim that the "Socialist Standard" is an inferior 
paper today, and we appeal to the- Party membership to do some¬ 
thing aboul.it. The Party can produce a first-class "Standard". 

Vo think the Editorial Committee should lay down standards and 
refuse articles which do not come up to then. Ve want something 
done to produce fresh writers end provide for the future, and 
something to cohere the nonth-by-nonth material of the "Standard", 
and attention paid to the appearance of it. Host of all, we 
want a policy for the "Standard”. The lack of policy may be 
the greatest factor, indeed, in the poor quality of the articles, 
far how can writers work without know in e tj what purpose, for 
whom, or by what standards they are writing ? 


We are not offering positive proposals here: that is not 
our point. Vo are asking that the entire question of the ’’Soc¬ 
ialist Standard" be investigated; by the E.C., by the Branches, 
by a Party meeting - the moans does not .natter so long as the 
investigation is thorough. Until now we havo always accepted 
the reply that the "Standard” is the best that can be done: 
end while we have gone on accenting it, the best has gone from 
poor to worse, we want it to be the best, and we believe it 
c—. be d one. 


Fraternally, 
Hackney Branch 
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meil'-sy Props/■•srda , 

Comrades, 

for the past six months I have concentrated on 
distributing bad- is cue . 3 of one 3.S. over a fairly -.vide area 
on British Railways trains, cafeterias and waiting rooms. 

Briefly, my method is to such an 8,3. one quarter 
behind the mirror (where nearly ala eyes wander) in the train 
toilets, and also on luggage racks and seats, and waiting room 
and cafeteria tables, etc. Also used are the free "Introduct¬ 
ory" leaflets and "Trade Union", etc. 

•This fern of propaganda depends mainly cn two condit¬ 
ions; one, the ability to give away something for nothing, and 
secondly the ability to move around daily whilst collecting 
filthy lucre for fares, rent and snacks! 

Tn my own particular case I tiy to remain Outside 
the factories, selling from the bag, which gets herder as 
time goes on. So much so that it is quite within the foresee¬ 
able future when I may be forced to remain static and stop the 
daily grind of train-catching as a method of living under cap¬ 
italism* With this in view i an; passing on this information 
to younger members who may be interested in carrying on this 
type of propaganda which I am convinced is well worth-while 
from my observation of results. 

To keep moving under capitalism, is to increase one’s 
chances of selling (whatever one is selling in the doily 
struggl ), by contacting potential customers here and there 
and roundabout over os wide a field as possible. It follows 
from this that to place the Socialist Standard under as many 
working class noses as possible at the same time, ce_ls for 
only a tiry extra effort, and at the lease will always make 
more citisens aware of our existence, 

Any criticism, or suggestions on the above will be 

welcomed. 

Cordially and Uraternslly, 

3. R. Russell. 

Centra 1 Branoh . 


Printed and published by the Socialist Party of Great Britain, 
52, Claphom High Street, London, S.f.h. 
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